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Religion and its Architecture 


RELIGION CALLS FOR APPROPRIATE 
BUILDINGS. 

Religion is not a disembodied soul that need have no 
care about the tools with which it works. It has ever 
used the great arts for the promotion of its spirit. It 
might almost be said that religion has been the mother 
of the arts. Painting and sculpture have won their 
greatest victories in depicting beautiful religious ideas. 
Music has found in the praise of God its highest de 
velopment. Even so architecture has found one of its 
deepest motives in building homes for the worship ot 
deity. 

Of course, architecture is not a fundamental neces 
It belongs rather to the bene esse than 
There were no church build 
ings erected in the apostolic age. The religious spirit, 
however, was strong enough to triumph over this great 
handicap. The failure to build churches not the 
result of lack of interest, but was due to the persecu 
tions which were visited upon the infant faith 


+ ¢ 


sity of religion. 
to the esse of Christianity 


was 


When persecution slackened and was succeeded by a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the state, there 
most interesting development of church 
The cross furnished the model and ground 


followed a 
building 
pattern of most of them, as, indeed, it does to this day 
in many sections of the world. The constructive genius 
of the greatest artists was turned in the direction of 
erecting the cathedrals which still provide one of the 
most attractive features of the art life of [urope. 

A Philistine has affected to sneer at 
these great buildings as a waste of money 
judas Iscariot would have spent the money value of 
the precious ointment for the relief of the poor, in 
stead of worship, so there are still those who regard 
money spent in beautifying a church as “wasted.” 

It would be interesting, however, to learn in what 
important ways the wonderful cathedrals and churches 
of Europe have kept alive the reverent spirit in the 
There is a higher kind of prac 


materialism 
Just as 


hearts of the people. 
ticality which justifies every dollar that has been spent 
in beautifying the homes of religion 

* + 
beauty. Whatever use 
and they are many 


Puritanism was fearful of 
ful contributions it made to religion 
_Puritanism was all wrong in assuming that ugliness 
was religious and beauty was wicked. Quite the contrary 
is true, as we can all testify. The square boxes of 
churches of the Puritans are no adequate expression of 
the religious devotion of their souls and are to that ex 
tent architectural lies. That there did finally evolve 
a New England church architecture of some beauty 
unly proves that even Puritanism was not able entirely 
to kill -the artistic sense of religion. 

The difficulties of church building have enormously 
increased in modern times. We have, of course, better 
mechanical facilities for building great structures with 


our modern use of steel beams. At the very moment 


when the engineering of building operations has reached 


a high state of development, we have become confused 
on the ideal side of the process. 

Three considerations embarrass us. We want our 
churches beautiful, adapted to our activities, and within 
the reach of the congregations financially. 


We have 
beautiful 


few churches 


medieval 


models for that are both 
modern. The church was not 
built to house religious education, social service, and 


and 
worship under one roof. It was built solely with refer 
ence to the needs of worship é 

The Disciples have grown so rapidly that thousands 
of congregations have erected homes in the past two 
decades, and many of these built 
for the first time. These otten been 
erected under inadequate supervision and are imperfect. 


congregations have 


structures have 
Sometimes differences of opinion have torn congrega- 
and faithful and hard-working 
preachers on their way. Disputes over title, loose hand 
ling of funds, and many other types of disturbance have 
followed church-building, and the erection of a house 
of worship has not 


tions asunder sent 


deepened the spiritual life as it 
should, but has often lowered the spiritual tone of the 


community 


+ + 


The Board of Church Extension of the Disciples has 
looked upon this whole situation with awareness. Fun 
damentally an organization to give material aid to the 
congregations by means of loans, it has served in many 
other important ways to bring the architecture of the 
Disciples up to modern standards of beauty, utility and 
good sense. 

\ building with a Church Extension loan on it is al 
ways a building which has a good title, for the society 


sees to that Ihe plans are examined before a loan is 


approved, and without undue interference the board 
tries to insure a building operation that will prove 
permanently satisfactory to the congregation. Some 


times a building committee with loose methods may 
“red tape” but in the end it lives to bless 
a group of men whose experience has shown them how 


to avoid the pitfalls of building operation 


complain of 


The prosperity of the Disciples of Christ, and their 
recent development in the large cities, has created a de 
mand for larger funds to be used in church building. 
Real estate in cities is enormously expensive. If proper 
This 
means that demands for larger and ever larger loans 
will be made if our success continues | 


buildings are erected, it is only at great expense 


There is need, also, for a fund from which foreign 
speaking missions and other congregations, laboring in 
exceptionally difficult circumstances may secure out 
right gifts. Such a fund would be accepted gratefully 
by the Board of Church Extension, without doubt, and 
would make well-nigh perfect the service which this 
agency is rendering our religious movement. When our 
story is finally told, it will be apparent that much of 
the credit for the progress of the Disciples will be given 
to the wise administration of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. 

















T IS a mad world in which we live to- 

i day; it is only because so few of us 
posse ss imagination that we fail to 
realize the insanity of the hour. If you 
had been told two years ago that the 
most enlightened nations of Europe 
would deliberately set themselves to de- 
stroy the fertility of the land, the chief 
souree of their sustenance—if you had 
been told that they were about to dig 
ip, to a depth of twe nty feet over an area 
anywhere from twenty to thirty miles in 
width and nearly a thousand miles in 
extent, the barren subsoils, throwing 
them out upon the tillable soil, rendering 
great sections of the most fertile land ot 
luetive tor years to come— 
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would you not have said that they were 
mad ? 
Yet this is the very thing that we ar 
tne today 
ii = tip ‘) ry 
1 had beer d that these nations 







j niv throw away ist sums 
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After the Great War 


Portion of an Address Delivered at the University of Chicago. 


By Albert Parker Fitch, D. D. 


Of Andover Theological Seminary. 


ic order. Two facts of first-class impor- 


tance invite our attention. 

The first is the ever-intensifying strain 
and bitterness born of the social and 
economic injustice which represents one 
of the characteristic problems of our 
hour. Two apparently exclusive theories 
of the state, the capitalistic and the so- 
cialistie theory, are struggling for the 
social and political mastery of our 
democracy. I suppose that no one 
who has read and pondered _ the 
history of human movements believes 
that one of these theories will by violent 
and spectacular means suddenly over- 
come and erush out the other, or that 
either of them can be ignored and sup- 
pressed and seorned and forced to remain 
unheard. Rather, I suppose that we ex- 
pect a new state slowly and painfully to 
emerge out of the present democracy, in 
vhich some way shall be merged many of 

e ideas and claims found in both of 
these opposing camps. And then we ex- 
peet this new state to become the field 
of another battleground of conflicting 
ideas as, through the dust and turmoil of 
such successive conflicts, the political and 


oeial expression of a demo racy grows. 
. rRENCH LIFt 

The other faet of first-rate importance 
this. For eight million men the sword 
f war has eut the Gordian knot of an 
extreme and artificial civilization. These 
ner ave been removed from those hab 
ts, routines, conventions, those influenees 
home ind ehureh and state, which 
re the ehief means of inhibiting radieal 
nd independent actior They have left 
beninad il that inconseious pressure ol 
public opinior vinel keeps men 

! ectab nd dull 
Thev have ne e in the almost 
eity ot the trenches, where 
ned tl Vihat independ 
tiftorm ixuries whe 
hbeleve vere neces 
t i\ iy SL t where 
! ' ‘ = or mm n. 
A xer their personal 
! itl Son 


t m Peasants 
‘ ler mm, now wear 
rele t) t inother pair 
' ’ t fron hew 
« ‘ Y Id and 
‘ ! inters Central 
a a corduroy and 
\ icket met vie ive never 
ne hearty meal a day 

now receiving ree 
M t ! all, the masters of these met 
! mpressing upon them by every 
exhortation, example, and com 
d that there is only one way to 
portant disputes and that the 
iN olen It is impossible to 
vehologieal change ich 
t going to make in the eiviliza 
Irom Did I not sav that it 


orld, mi masters’ 


rHeE WAR—WuHatT? 
| oon the war will end. and these 
eight million men, lear f body, iron of 


erve, steel of will, will be returning 
to what? Some of them to ruined homes, 
devastated industries, to industrial 
chaos; most of them to war taxes, al- 
ready amounting to millions of pounds 


sterling, imposed upon those under 
whieh they already staggered before the 
war was begun. And they will be return- 
ing to find a great multitude of the halt, 
the maimed, the idiot, and the blind, the 
terrible victims of their own strife, who 
must be accepted as charges upon their 
several communities. 

Now, what think you, will these eight 
millions of men do? Will they sullenly 
accept the intolerable conditions of their 
life, endeavoring to repair their ruined 
industries by selling goods for less than 
it cost to make them in order to open 
new markets for their trade? Will they 
bend docile necks to the crushing finan- 
cial burdens, paying out high wages in 
still higher taxes, eking out with their 
wives and families a starved and miser- 
able existence? Will they come flooding 
into this country, which now has free 
trade in the most important of all com- 
modities, the commodity of labor? Will 
they depress our inflated wages, will 
they make our strike-breakers, our rest- 
less and irresponsible army of the un- 
employed ? 

No man can say, but any one of us 
can say that with this new element of 
vast and sinister potentiality, added to 
the vexed and strained situation of this 
democracy, the RATE OF THE SOLUTION OF 
OUR SOCIAI AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
WILL BE MARKEDLY ACCELERATED. 


TWO CONCEPTIONS OF GOVERN MENT. 


Again it is quite clear that there is 
now being fought out on those tragic 
battlefields of Europe a strife between 
two hostile conceptions of human govern- 
ment, the autocratie-socialistic on the 
one hand, the demoeratic-individualistie 
on the other. It is part of the fatuous com- 
placeney of this republie that we are 
still on the whole serenely sure that the 
forees of democracy will win the day. 
Yet there is very little ground for such 
shallow optimism. We base it on our 
complacent belief that the government 
of these United States is of eourse 
Deity’s last word in the inspired control 
of peoples, and that all men, when they 
see how admirably our democracy works, 

municipal, in legislative life, for in 
tance, will without hesitation accept its 
ways 

But, as a matter of fact, there is no 
real ground for any sueh unthinking 
hope. Autoeratic governments are still 
the most popular and by all odds the 
most potent and ffective upon the tace 
of the earth, because they look to the 
present; they are based upon things as 


hey are; supporting the autocracy is the 
indubitable if humiliating fact of the ter 
rible inequality of endowment of human 
nature. Most men are not fit to govern 
themselves; many men who might be fit 
do not wish to govern themselves. They 
would avoid the strenuous joys and diffi- 
cult obligations of self-decision; they 
prefer immediate efficiency to individual 
development; they choose the compara 
tive ease of the present as against the 
uncertain glories of the future. 


WHAT IS OUR PRESENT GOVERNMENT? 


(And as for the democracy, it repre 
sents precisely the opposite view, and 
the chief ground for its justification in 
the present is its unconquerable idealism. 
A democracy may be truly ealled a re- 
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ligious state because it is built, not upon 
things as they are, but upon things as in 
a far distant future we believe they are 
going to be. 

What is the government of this repub 
lie at this moment? It may well be called 
the permitting, by the few and the fit, 
of their misgovernment by the many and 
unfit for the sake of the great-grand 
children of them all. Can anyone claim, 
who followed the municipal polities 
of Chieago, or serutinized the actions of 
our state legislature, or watched the do- 
ings of the federal of this 
vear of grace, that as a nation we are fit 
for self-government? No! To believe in 
the American democracy because of its 
achievements is unintelligent as it is 
futile. To be complacent over it is la- 
mentable. To believe in it as the early 
expression of a sublime faith in the 
future of the race, a determination to 
act the present in the light of that future, 
this is sublime. 

It is glorious to be an American be 
e«ause America says, ‘‘We know that men 


has 


‘ 
Congress 


as 


are not fit for freedom now, but we be- 
lieve freedom to be their inalienable 
right and their eventful destiny, and, 


therefore, they shall be given the chance 


to understand it. We know that un- 
versal suffrage is a lamentable failure, 


and yet we propose to multiply it by two 
and give it to all, both the men and the 
women of this democracy, because we 
say that the only way to make citizens is 
to make them in action, give them the 
chance to experiment with the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of citizenship.’’ 

But such idealism as this is perilous be- 
cause sublime, and who can say whether 
the day has yet come when mankind can 


accept and maintain it? 
WHAT WILL BE THE OUTCOME? 
It is then a dubious struggle, being 


fought out on the sodden fields of Flan- 
ders and the bloody plains of Galicia. 


And what its outcome no man can fore- 
see! Yet, in any event, it means new 
sets of political influences, significant 


changes both in domestic and in foreign 
policies within this democracy. The war 
has brought us into the family of the na- 
tions; what place are we to take there? 
If the central powers win this strife, then 
an immense impetus toward further ex- 
periments in the socializing of industry, 
and the centering of the control of pub- 
lic utilities in the state will be felt here. 
If the ‘‘entente’’ are found victorious, 
then those radical experiments in pure 
democracy, such as primaries, the referen- 
dum, the recall, with which, without con- 
spicuous success, we have been engaged, 
will be followed by others, more radical 
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in content and more far-reaching in ex- 


tent. The next twenty years are going to 
see the American democracy change and 
develop for weal or woe as it has not 


done in all its previous history. 

Again, it is quite clear that, most sig 
nificant of all, we are today in 
Europe a spiritual renaissance of human- 
ity, and this obviously for two 
Europe is drowned in blood and tears; 
the ery of her agony unto 
heaven. All the things of this world are 
being stripped from her; that which man 
sets his heart upon has gone up in smoke 


seeing 
reasons. 


ascends even 


and flame or down into the bloody dust. 


And Europe, deprived of her material 
world, is discovering what Jcb in the 
ancient drama found, what in every age 


of storm and stress men have discovered, 
that behind the sham and misery the 
material world, beneath its cruelty, its 
injustice, its delusions, is another world 
untouched by all the madness and the 
tears. 


TURNING TO RELIGION. 

It is to this world that the ancient 
home of our civilization is turning back! 
One ery from the ruined homes 
and the stark battlefields of Europe: ‘‘If 
in this world only we have hope, we are 
of all men the most  miserable’’; and 
since it is the preeise enaracteristic of 
religion that it offers most to men when 
they need most, it is now to religion that 
men turn. 

And the other reason, infinitely mov- 
ing, is this. These thousands of soldiers 
who are marching day by day to their 
death were, in the beginning, impelled 
thereto by a great wave of spiritual ideal- 
ism, and in every sacrifice of life that 
idealism is regenerated and maintained. 
What do you suppose is making all these 
lads, many of them hardly old enough to 
called men, lay down their lives 
like sheep on the slaughter fields of the 
western and eastern fronts? They are 
not fighting for trade considerations, or 
commercial rivalries. These motives may 
well actuate the men sitting in the easy 
chairs in the chaneelleries. But young men 
do not die for a tariff! Nor are they 
fighting for houses or lands or goods, for 


ascends 


be 


none of these things, alas, shall they 
ever see. But all these men march sing- 


ing to their death, they breast it as the 
sobbing runner breasts the rope, they go 
down seornful before many spears be- 
cause they are giving up their lives for 
love, their very breath for an idea. 
LAYING DOWN LIFE FOR AN IDEA. 
As the German lads charge up those 
one-time pleasant slopes of France about 
Verdun, they see before them Germania, 


5 





Rhine. They 
thinking 
of that Fatherland, all compounded of 
romance and legend and heroic deed, and 
for Germany the invisible entity, the real, 
because spiritual, fact they gladly dhe. 
And the nonchalant English Tommy, cool 
and imperturbable amid shot and shell, 
running laughing to the fray—what does 
he fight for? Why, England! The Em 
pire of the Seven Seas on which the sun 
never sets, that unique Anglo-Saxon civ 
ilization, incomparable for all its defects 
and blunders, the corporate spirit of a 
race which produced Nelson and Drake, 
Tennyson and Kitchener and Brooke. 

Why does the English Tommy die so 
well? Because his life has been given to 
something invisible, intangible, enduring 
from generation to generation—the spir 
itual ideal which fadeth not away. And 
so with the French lad fighting so sub- 
limely for ‘‘la Republique,’’ and the 
Turkish boy for Mahomet and the Cres- 
cent, and the Moujik for holy Russia— 
they are all laying down their lives for 
love, their breath for an idea. 


sacred 
sing ‘‘Deutechland uber Alles,’’ 


guardian of their 


A RENAISSANCE BEGINNING. 


Now, out of such an immeasurable 
wealth of sacrifice, out of such height of 
vision and extremity of anguish, out of 
this love and these tears of a continent, 
is certain to issue by the inexorable law 
of the universe a _ profound spiritual 
change. It is not likely, I fear, to have 
any close connection with the organized 
expressions of religion; it is more likely 
indeed to shake them to their very foun- 
dations, and perhaps beneficently to re- 
make them. 

But the renaissance is already begun, 
and if this nation, complacent and _ in- 
different, removed from this _ titanic 
struggle, receives nothing from the econ- 
flict but economie gain, then when ex- 
hausted Europe sheathes the sword, she 
will indeed be crippled in all those ma- 
terial means of civilization which we so 
egregiously overestimate, but she will be 
far, far beyond us in those things which 
make the real strength of nations and 
are the conditions of their endurance 
moral courage, spiritual consecration, na- 
tional visions and ideals. 

Unless the next generation shall be 
able to restore to this democracy its old 
vision of moral and spiritual values, un- 
less it shall be able to say, We will have 
no aristocracy here except the aristocracy 
of character, no wisdom here which is 
not founded upon the fear of the Lord, 
no laws and practices here which are not 
based upon righteousness and justice, no 
material means divorced from spiritual 
ends—unlgss it is able to say these things, 
the democracy is doomed. 


The “Meetin’-House” Must Go 


NE of the greatest needs of the 
Disciples of Christ today is 
adequately equipped houses of 


worship. We have nearly 9,000 chureh 
buildings of which fully 7,000 are of the 
old-fashioned ‘‘meetin’-house’’ type. 
This type of church was adequate for use 
when we laid most of the emphasis in 
our work upon evangelization. The 
phase of religious worship being most 
emphasized has always dictated the kind 
of a church building in which the wor- 
ship is to be earried on. 

When the emphasis was laid upon rit- 
ualism and ceremonialism the cathedral 


was built and was perfectly efficient for 
form of religious worship. 


that 


Evan 


By John H. Booth 


gelism, especially the kind that charac- 
terized the beginning of the Protestant 
movement and the kind that character- 
ized our Own movement up until recent 
years, brought the old-fashioned ‘‘ meet- 
in-house.’ 

The emphasis today is placed upon 
Christian education and the demand, 
therefore, is for a building equipped for 
school purposes as well as for worship. 
There is an old saying that a great pro- 
fessor on one end of a log and a student 
on the other constitutes a college. There 
is just one thing wrong with that state- 
ment; that is, it isn’t.so; at any rate, 
if it ever was so it was in a day when 
the educational system was theoretical 





and not practical, all impression and no 
expression. Educators tell us today that 
impression without expression is stultify- 
ing. We have as a result of this new 
method of teaching a laboratory in which 
to demonstrate every science which is 
taught. The medical the 
cline; the agricultural college, the farms; 
and the manual training school, the shop. 
This same principle of teaching is now 
being carried by our Sunday-school ex 
perts into the chureh and thousands of 
our congregations have caught the vision 
of what a real Sunday-school should be 
and are attempting to establish such 
schools. gut it is impossible to have a 
real Sunday-school in an old-fashioned 


eollege has 
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building. as much so as it would be to have real educational and social service and 
a modern publie school placed back in the community work. The hour has come 
‘Little red school house that stands on for the Disciples of Christ to revive their 
he | thousands of small town and _ rural 
churehes by rebuilding their old-fashioned 
RURAL CHURCHES ‘*meetin’-houses’’ into modern plants. 
, : The Board of Chureh Extension is help- 
lhis impossibility is well illustrated by 
seme Gnhh ter aeuee gatitement work. 22& in a small measure to do this, but for 
ys y ) - : lack of funds we cannot directly en- 











the hill 


































ers who were making a canvass Of @ Courage the small town and the rural 
cnemens cistres In & large ety It 'S chureh to remodel their old buildings or 
reported that they found five families +, build new ones. The Board, through 
living in one room, a family in each ol its fund and the work that it has done 
the four corners of the room and a fam nd is doing, has given to our people a 
in the center Of the room. fhe reat stimulus to build. But our evan- 
. we usked what its domestic gelism has brought such a rapid growth 
! ver \ imily that - ed in t the Board has been able to answer 
mess int we tae & less than ha of all the appeals that 
mation that they got hs ong " ry = ave come and has been unable, there- 
imily that lived the cer ye, to direetly encourage our people to 
roor t progressive and be- jp ig or rebuild 
£ tat poarders, the t ré 
Ps wae {MEDIATE NEED 
It t i ! ie to irry or 
t . Christian education wit ' The Board should have at once a fund 
! r Lé whos of several millions of dollars’ that it 
t irgely in one room might be able to say to these thousands of 
a CEN ran that has gone the mal! town and rural churches as our Mas 
t mong wu hat we ha nothing ter said to the Diseiples who had toiled 
t teach t Bible and nothing t all mght and accomplished nothing,’’ 
If t ' sitet it int the deep and cast 
Bible peo] we your nets for a draught’; tear down the 
t see! r ¥ t r remodel them in such a 
0 equipped WU y that the Disciples of Christ 
. ‘ at throughout the whole land may become 
Bone peo} in practice as we aré in name, a Bible 
M ’ halen a 
l rut 0 Every chureh in our brotherhood should 
tor ring t re wer t Board of Chureh Extension 
, cnuren p m th a liberal offering during the month 
I d 1 Sentember 
r 








Union Churches 












In order to break down the sense of isolation which exists among union churches, 
and to let workers in this field know of e progress of the movement toward uni 
yi ther communities, we are maintain this open forum. We wish to pre- 
sent pians of organization and work of united, federated and community church 
es, and to chronicle the progress of the movement as a whole. We ask any reader 
who knows of any union church that has not previously been reported in this 
current series to send us information concerning it. Address: Howard E. Jensen, 
care of ‘‘The Christian Century 












The Washington Home 
Missions Council 
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The returns show that there are in 
these counties about 70,000 people in 
seattering communities that have no re- 
ligious work of any character; and about 
120,000 more whose only religious priv- 
ileges are those furnished by the Mor- 
mons, the Holy Rollers and other such 
‘‘igms,’’ or by an occasional visit from a 
Catholic priest or some one of the 
Lutheran faith. 


At the beginning of its work nine 
whole days were spent by the Council 
in trying to work out some plan for di- 
viding up this field. Effort has been 
made to use the pastors of overchurched 
towns to eare for neglected districts, 
eoing in turns to different fields. One 
means of trying to meet the need de- 
vised by the Council is what is called a 
‘<Community Chureh’’ which is deseribed 
as ‘‘a body of Christians worshiping in 
a certain district, representing all de- 
nominations co-operating with the Home 
Missions Council, and affiliated with one 
of the said denominations, but affording 
fellowship and Christian privilege for 
every Christian within its reach.’’ 

The Home Missions Council favors 
linking each church to some denomina- 
tion, rather than the organization of 
what is ealled a ‘*Union’’ church 
with no denominational affiliation. It 
uses its influence also to bring about ex- 
change of fields, w herever such exchange 
seems expedient. 


The difficulties in the way of the work 
of the Council are many and obvious to 
any one conversant with the history of 
denominationalism. Prejudice, bigotry, 
narrowness, jealousy, denominational 
prestige and ambition are met with on 
every hand. Hence the Home Missions 
Council has had rather rough sailing. In 
one instance it is the Methodists that 
are accused of taking a field in a way 
that the Home Missions Council disap- 
proved of; in another a_ presbytery is 
charged with either not knowing or not 
caring about the comity principle of -the 
Council. In two other instances the 
Baptists are aceused of having violated 
the comity principles, and of giving no 
heed to protests, except ‘‘getting a little 
ae #8 

The Diseiples of eastern Washington 
do not consider themselves under obliga- 
tion to abide by any ‘‘agreement’’ and the 
Home Missionary superintendent of an- 
ther denomination accuses Congregation- 
alists of flagrant violation of comity in 
it least two instances. All of which 
roes to show that what is needed is a 
spirit of union and a conviction of our 

ity along that line which will sweep 
before it all obstacles. 










Our study of the situation in Washing- 

leads us to econelude that the one 
at barrier to union is that which is 
created by the official representatives of 
t denominations who seem to feel that 
ey would be traitors to their trust un- 

they do all in their power to hoist 
eir denominational flag in every place 
ssible whether it is needed there in 
the interests of the Kingdom of God or 


not. We have reason to _ believe that 
there are many places where the surplus 


churches that now retard the progress of 
Christ’s eause would never have come 

to existence had it not been for the 
officiousness of these denominational 
representatives. 
Odessa, Wash. 


W. S. Pritchard. 


























A Poem From The Trenches 


The following verses are reprinted from The Outlook, but they appear to have been published first in some English publica- 
tion and are from the pen of a soldier in the trenches in Flanders, the heart utterance of one who stood face to face with 


eternal verities. 


E HAD forgotten You or very nearly, 


Especially in any time of trouble, 


We knew that you were good in time of trouble, 


But we are very ordinary men. 





were always other things to 
crot 


And there 
There's lots of things a man has 


Sometimes, perhaps, not even on 


You did not seem to touch us very nearly; 
Of course we thought about You now and then, 


iink 

to think of 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife. 

And so we only thought of You on Sunday; 

a Sunday, 

Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


ti 


We think about You kneeling in the garden; 


Ah, God! the agony 


of that great garden; 


We know You prayed for us upon the cross. 


If anything could make us glad to bear it, 


Pain—death—the 


of; Though we forget Y 
jut stay with us 
And so we ask for 


Especially, I think, 


And all the while, in street or lane or byway, 


In country lane, in city street or byway, 


You walked among us, and we did not 


Your feet were bleeding as You walked our pavements. 


How did we miss Your footprints on our 
Can the folk blind 


re be other as we 


Now we remember over here in Flanders 


(It isn’t strange to think of you in Flanders), 


make 
E 


to 
much in 


This hideous warfare seems 
We never thought about You 
But now that we are far away from 


We have no doubts, we know that 


You helped us pass the jest along the trenches, 

Where in cold blood we waited in the trenches 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine, 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness; 

vlad to think you understand our weakness 


We’r 


Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


St 


Eng and 


You 


Dear God, the light 


pavements ? Drop from us as a 


Grows clear to see 


fou, You will 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us, 


’Twould be the knowledge that You widled to bear it, 


uttermost of human loss. 





not forget us 
until this dream is past. 
courage, strength, and pardon, 
we ask for pardon, 


And that You'll stand beside us to the last. 


REALIZATION. 


is come, our outworn creeds 


garment, and our sight 


ourselves and thee anght; 


We trust thy love to meet our utmost needs, 


things clear. Of nameless doubts 
grland, 
are here. 


Yet shall our 


eyes 


And know thy hand sustains us. 


breeds 


The 


thronged the night 


foul 


and fears that 


Like phantoms disappear in Truth’s clear light; 
Self only, now our upward way impedes: 

For thou hast given new bottles for Truth’s wine: 
Hast given a larger faith to help us live 

A larger life; new knowledge that will give 

A lamp to lead us on to the divine: 

And though our feet may falter in the way, 


Love’s Perfeet Day 


behold 














A Memorial for John E. Gunckel 


After 
Gunekel 
ligion was his most hopeful ally. Having 


Al nave heard ol John Ih Gru 

el, the Newsboys’ friend of Tol 
Y., who gave his life to the welfare 
the youngsters who ar comp lled to 
make their living as newsies. He bu 


Home in Toledo, and was 
Toledo News Boys As 


a Newsboys’ 
the founder of the 
sociation, 

On Monday evening, August 
splendid company ol Toledo’s 
gathered in front of the McKinley Monu- 
ment, on Court House Square, to pay 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Gunek« 
The News Boys Band gave a program 
music, which was followed by speeches 

appreciation trom representative 
The was the 70th 
of the famous re 


It 


annive 


l4. a 


citizens 


ol 
ot 
e1tizens 
niversary 
lorme! 
first 


occasion an 
birth 


iin two days of th 
death. 


of the 
wil 
ot 


rsi his 


John E. Gunkel will long be remem 
bered as ‘*1 Children’s Friend.’ 

W hil program Was in progress, 
the children were having a delightful time 
on { li lawn l is 0 t 

is perha as eh a tribute as y 
that was |] d by the orators of 
eve ng N uy ould have ple: 
John Gunek nore On an anniversary 
casi than to know that it was at 
when the lr were enjoying a W 
Sol rood time. 

In the absence of the Mayor, Welfare 
Dit Beatty made the « 
ng behalf of the eity. 1 
t President, J. D. R 
son, R. A. Bartley of the Board of Ju- 
venile ¢ t 1 t community at larg 
spoke. O’Brien O’Donnell spok 
the el l Each speaker lauded 


worl t t 


friend. 


the had been done by the News 


; 
30ys 


Mr. Bartley told the story ot the 
method of disciplin among the News 
Boys, as was practiced by Mr. Gunekel. 

One evening as Mr. Bartley was going 
rom business, he found a boy erying on 
t street corner, and on inquiry was 
told that the boy, had lost his papers, to 


the 


value of 25¢«. He gave iim 
quarter to compensate him for his loss. 
He was congratulating himself that he 

ad helped a boy in trouble. He had 
scarcely passed when he met a man who 


told him that the boy had played a trick, 
second 


and said that this was the time 
to s knowledge, as he had given him 

like sum the day before; but the boy 
was gone, and the matter was allowed 
to pass. Next day, however, the boy 
came into his ofliee, accompanied by an 
ther, and gave him back the 25c, and 

d him that ‘*‘Gunk’’ said that boys 

stn’t take money that ft ey had not 

norably earned, and that he had done 
wrong, and he must make it right. 

Jud O'Donnell pleaded for a monu- 
ment in tl form of a bronze statue, to 
he e ed to perpetuate the memory ol 

in who had given so unselfishly and 
erously rr the boys and girls of 

edo who needed a friend. 

rHE MOST HOPEFUL ASSET 

re i yn pl LS¢ oO the li ( 0 
J Gunekel that eseaped the atten 
iny of the speakers. Mr. Gunckel 
e| pent most of his life outside 
ehure members lp, but his work with 
and girls, and his attempt to bring 

m to an approximation of his ideal 

manhood and womanhood, led him 
to look in every direction for the forces 
at would be most valuable in the ae- 


complishment of this end. 


Mr. 
re- 


of experience, 
conclusion that 


many 
reached 


years 
the 


gathered boys and girls from every walk 
of life, and from every race and religious 
faith in the eity of Toledo, it was not 
possible for him, at the News Boys Build 
ing, to be a religious teacher as such in 
the sense of offering religion in any creedal 
any ecclesiastical ceremony. 
formed a kind of partner 
ship with the religious organizations of 
the city, and devoted time 
in his later years to seeking the co-opera- 
tion of ,chureh and Sunday-sehool in be 
boys and girls. 


lorm, or in 
He therelore 
| 

his 


much ol 


half of the 


In eonjunction with the Lueas County 
Sunday sel ool Association, ne so iwht to 
have appointed in every Sunday-school 
a representative from among the news 
boys, W would work with him in getting 
every newsboy in the neighborhood to 
become a member of the Sund Ly -S¢ ool, 
Sunday after Sunday, he went from 


school to school, chureh to echureh, urging 


ld 


that Christian men and women sho 

bestir emselves in behalf of the re- 
ligious training of th boys, and the 
newsboys’ sisters. H is ft from any 


spirit of sectarianism ly concern 
was that the childret muld ree the 
help ds self-r ry that t 
fered through t channel of r 
teachings and associatior 

Mr. Gunckel himself backed 
conclusion as to the value of reli n, by 


uniting with one of the Ti 


Since the opening of the war the rule ex 
cluding all but the nobility from rank in 
the Russian army has been abrogated and 
now the men of the middle class are eligible. 
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EDITORIAL 


CLEAN MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. mah proph through a long life the exile of 
F' ' reer ~— Ra ee . is peopl His reward was exile in Egypt and at last 


death 
Liebknecht has taught Christians of this age a 
n in fidelity to conscience. Fortunately the govern- 
ment dare not take his life and he may yet live to lead 
the anti-militaristic hosts of Germany who have apos- 
tatised only for the moment 


bused. The A CAUSE OF UNBELIEF. 


make the most ENERAL GRANT was once told of a man called 

his “principles” Charles Sumner who had no faith in the Bible. He 

It is the record of a promptly replied, “No, | suppose Sumner hasn't; he 

ind a citizen, that gives to didn’t write it.” In this case he analyzed unbelief as 
nothing other than an exaggerated sense of egotism. 


t< ig 


ruarantee that unforeseen political How often this is the real basis of unbelief, it would be 
be properly met. Life is such a chang hard to ascertain 

that the issues which we discuss this More than one man has assumed to dismiss scornfully 

issues before next year’s Con- and with scant attention the sacred opinions of millions 

know that our candidate will of the human race. We are now learning not to do that 
rgencies that lie before him? We with any kind of religion, even the kind that was once 
can be assured that he is a good called false. None but the egotist can flippantly say that 
millions have been mistaken and he alone is right. 
id man is called to leadership in public life, The egotist is not afraid to arraign God for his faults! 
our young people to regard ethical stand He finds many things wrong with the divine order. 

When a president drinks, or a governor is_ Ingersoll once complained because health was not as 

unfaithful to his family, or a congressman contagious as sickness. He missed the fact that it is. 

the youth of the country assume at once Every catastrophe that comes is further occasion for 
re not to be regarded as standing in the some one attacking religion. 

nent and power. Goodness will be enor One of the great essentials of religion is a humble 
ngthened whet more appreciated by spirit. Micah’s definition of religion is “to walk humbly 

with thy God.” Jesus blessed the poor in spirit. Only 
the man who is still teachable, in the spirit of the little 
child, is able to énter the kingdom of God. 

Science has not dispelled the mysteries of the universe 
but has only increased them in number. These mysteries 
are not of special value in proving the claims of religion, 
but they are of some value in confronting the would-be 
omniscient fool. Life in every way is full of things not 
vet understood. No man will make progress who does 
not keep his mind open to new truth. 

It is here that the reconciliation comes between the 
scientist and the Christian. Both are men of humility. 
Both recognize the presence of mystery in the world. 
In the great camp of unconscious mediocrity lives the 
man who thinks he knows it all. 


rope compares in valor with Dr. 
l offend against 
war he was the 
cial Democrats in the Reich 
is regarded as the most brilliant 
t socialism 
‘a vain effort to limit the 
was opposed to the 
vay out of accord 
had believed with millions 
was impossible on account 
enlist in it His 
ychology, and the only . 
Sy gy eames. MR. WILLETT’S RETURN FROM SYRIA. 
raising his voice OST of our readers know that Mr. Herbert L. Wil- 
abuses. He is op lett, Jr. has spent the past three years as a 
is been especially member of the teaching staff of the Syrian 
Protestant College, the leading missionary school in 
\sia. The letters he sent to The Christian Century 
during the first year of his stay were most interesting. 
But with the opening of the war communication with 
was much interrupted, and for the past year 
word has been received from him only rarely, and then 
in the brief and fragmentary form insisted upon by the 
censor 
\s it was known that the entire Syrian coast is mined 
and blockaded, it was doubtful if any of the members 
of the American colony in Beirut would be able to-leave 
for home this year. Not until Mr. Willett reached New 
York was his family aware that he had been able to 






































get away, and if they had known that he was compelled 
to make the entire train and 
military automobile, through the wild though romantic 
\sia Minor, through cities like Tarsus and 
[conium New Testament through 
plague-stricken camps of prisoners, through Constanti- 
nople and the Balkan States, to Berlin and Copenhagen, 
and then by steamer far out to the north of Scotland 
and the Orkneys, to avoid the peril of submarines,— 
But he has 
arrived sate in Chicago, and will remain now to complete 


journey overland—by 
regions of 


famous in story, 


they would have been still more disquieted. 


his graduate studies in America. 

Our readers will welcome the three or four sections 
of his story of the journey home, the first of which will 
be published in next week’s issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury; the later articles in which he 
give some account of conditions in Syria and Palestine. 

We greatly regret the fact that the large collection of 
photographs he has gathered in the Orient had to be 
left in Beirut, together with practically all the rest of 
his possessions,—rugs, books, papers, notes,—for noth- 
ing but the most limited luggage could be brought, 
and he was repeatedly searched, and every scrap of 
paper was taken from him. How long it will be before 
his belongings in Beirut can be recovered he has no 


also proposes to 


means of knowing. 

Our chief regret is that the photographs which would 
have proved valuable in illustrating his later articles are 
out of reach. Of course, it goes without saying that no 
camera or photographs were permitted on any part of 


his journey home. 


SERMONS FOR LABOR SUNDAY. 


HIS year there was an embarrassment of material 

for Labor Sunday. The shock of industrial conflict 
was on and the problem of labor was easily first in the 
American consciousness, eclipsing every other. 

In this situation there was one embarrassing feature. 
It was like undertaking to preach peace in Germany 
and France. The minds of men were not neutral. Every 
utterance was apt to receive a partisan interpretation. 

No labor Sunday, however, ever presented a more 
sorrowful picture of the fruits of domestic discord and 
misunderstanding. This is a time when some most 
radical remedies are receiving serious consideration 
which a month ago would have been dismissed as vi- 
sionary and impractical. 

It is not the business of the church to be partisan. It 
is her business to teach men justice and mercy. There 
is a deep need for the fear of God to enter the hearts of 
all our leaders. 


A GREAT CONVENTION APPROACHING. 


HE International Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ at Des Moines promises to be one of the large 
Conventions of recent years 
This year the lo- 
within easy 


conventions of our history. 
have been held at far distant points. 
cation at Des Moines brings the meeting 
reach of three-fourths of the Disciples 


The convention will be the occasion of some great 
reports. Most of our missionary societies are showing 


Especially stirring is the de- 


real progress this year. 
3oard of 


clared purpose of the Christian Woman’s 
Missions to send a big force of new missionaries to 
There will be the story of the progress 
Some of the col- 


South America. 
of the Men and Millions Movement. 



































leges have fine reports te make of new endowment and 
equipment 

When our conventions dare to hear from all the great 
souls of the brotherhood, they will reach the maximum 
of their usefulness. It is one of the chief defects of our 
convention management at present that considerations of 
policy lead timid 
ary men on programs, because they 


sometimes committees to put reaction- 
are supposed to be 
“safe. Some day we shall see that our only safety is 


in progress 


WAS IT MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING? 
He discussion at Canton concerning the reception of 
the unimmersed to Disciple churches has been char- 

acterized by one conservative writer as “much ado about 
nothing.” Apology is made by this writer that the val- 
uable time of the brethren has been turned aside from 
discussions of doctrine, to a consideration of the prac- 
tice of Christian union in the local congregation. 

That the judgment of the rank and file of Disciples 
differs from this is manifest from the correspondence 
which pours in following the publication of the story of 
the debate from the pen of Mr. Jordan. 

There is no more uneasy place in the Disciple con- 
science than with reference to our ungenerous treatment 
of our religious neighbors in the fellowship of the local 
congregation. This uneasiness now has many voices. 
There can be no settlement of the problem involved save 
that found in the prayer of Jesus for the unity of be- 
lievers. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


ANY churches are learning that a summer camp for 

boys is an enterprise of deep significance. It is to 
be doubted whether there is in the whole realm of ac- 
tivity for boys anyching which so appeals to the boy nature 
as this. 

According to the recapitulation theory, which is not en- 
tirely devoid of truth, the boy lives through the successive 
stages of human history. In the early teens he is in the 
Red Indian stage of development. At this time, the tent, 
the open fire, cooking by primitive methods appeal to the 
deepest things in his racial memory. 

Though the church leader may not be very much in- 
terested in this consideration, he does know that the camp 
life accomplishes a number of things for boys in the vaca- 
tion period which are of the very greatest value. 

First of all, the: boys are compelled to work; but the 
work is for them like play because of its spontaneity. Often 
the boy has to cook his own meal along with all the rest. 
It requires labor to keep the camp up. Living under these 
conditions makes the boy see that labor is not a needless 
fad of older people but a deep necessity for life. 

The democracy of the camp teaches the boys many moral 
lessons. His playmates will tell a boy the truth about him- 
self more brutally and effectively than his parents ever 
would, and it comes with the authority of the gang, an 
authority as absolute as that of the Sultan. 

Boys never fail to appreciate the organization that makes 
the pleasures of the camping trip possible. A Sunday- 
school or a Boy Scout patrol fostered by a church can put 
the boys under an obligation to the church such as will 
guarantee their loyalty for a long time. Both from the 
standpoint of the church and of the boy, the summer camp 
is a success, when under the management of a man who 
understands the boy nature. 
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Third Quarterly Review 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? Lesson VII 
l What was the reason tor having col 
Lesson q ; . leetions : 
What 1 Paul teach in Thessalonica 2. What is meant by “the ministry of 
“ " Paul supported n Thes the saints?” 
alor 3. What is God's “unspeakable gift 
vy did Pau peak first to the Jews 4 What kind of giving honors God’? 
J via nain pomt in Paul's ) In what benefactions are you in 
rea erested 
at s “turning the world upside 
Lesson VIII 
| n Il l When was Paul first in Ephesus 
: P a Th aslion € 2. What sort of a man was Demetrius‘ 
V i ii ! 
. " . . ™ } Why did he oppose Paul’ 
Vhv 1 he env the city . , 
. i 1 For what purpose were Greek 
\ t meant y “our gospel 
. 7 I \ theaters used 
: Pa writ ; tren ». What were the duties of a temple 
Keeper 
Lesson IX 
lA n Ill 
Wher Athens 1. What was Miletus in Paul's day 
+ w fan >, What does “bound in spirit” mean? 
sted Paul’s attention in 3. How did Paul point to his record’ 
4 For what purpose was Paul in the 
. ns hil phy pre world 
. 4 What purpose have you in the world? 
" Are i coin ¥ 
i n IV Why does Paul give this account of 
were elebra : near his suffering 
2 What sufferings have been recorded? 
! t Are Paul’s words boasting 
\ 1 and Pris . 4. Was Paul complaining? 
! ithietics > W hy did Paul write Second Cor 
p 8 1 Pa n irom = inthians 
\ Lesson XI 
writ P 3 With whon Paul stay in Caesarea 
llow was Paul received in Jerusalem’ 
nm P . iow was s orthodoxy suspected 
| Hlow does unfounded slander grow? 
ne » @ae sions ) Should we readily believe evil re 
Lesson XII 
Of what was Paul’s spee 1 defence? 
\I 2. How did Paul receive his Roman cit 
I ? ! i 
What purpose had Paul in addressing 
the lews 
j What were the objectionable words 
" t ' e? » How was a man examined by scourg 
i y ing’ 


A Glance Backward 
The Lessons in Today’s Life. 


BY ASA McDANIEL 





drifted t 


> 


finally 





render 


nim 


commun 


iens 


Philippi 


a 






where 


where 


September 7, 1916 


he hoped no doubt to meet more 
favorable conditions. Athens was the 
chief city of Greece. It still maintains 
this distinction. Paul was mightily 


stirred beeause of the great number of 
idols he saw everywhere, and in syna- 
and in market place, to Jews and 
to Epicurean and Stoie philosophers, he 


gogue 


preached Jesus and the resurrection. 
The Athenians took delight in hearing 
something new, and they brought Paul 
unto the Areopagus that he might ex 


plain his new teaching. Perhaps Paul’s 


chief work in this eity was lis famous 
address before this council of Mars 
Hill. His treatment here was that of 
indifference rather than mob violence. 


This method of attack is peculiarly effee 
at the present time. People 
are not actively opposing the 
pel of our Lord; they are just indifferent 
to it This attitude is more difficult to 
leal with, on the whole, than the former. 


tive as a 


rule gos- 


From one of the three most renowned 


cities in the history of the world Paul 
went to the great commercial center ot 
(ireece Corinth was on an 


situated 
isthmus The ancient 
city is in ruins, having been visited by 


between two 


seas. 


a violent earthquake; but New Corinth 
as a population of fifteen thousand 
only three miles away Here Paul re 
mained a vear and a half. It wasa diffi 
cult field. 3ut here Paul founded his 
largest church. He did not escape perse- 
eution in the worldly city. From 


Corinth the two letters to the chureh at 


Thessalonica were written by Paul. <A 
study of the letters shows that he praised 
them and comforted them in their work. 
While Paul was in Corinth he made his 
home with Aquila and Priscilla. By 


them Paul was encouraged to larger and 
better things. 

The next monument 
in this backward 


mentioned 
Paul’s 


career is lis work at Ephesus, a city on th 


to be 


glanee over 


\egean Sea. It is now in ruins. Paul spent 


nearly three years there and founded a 
church. He wrote the Ephesian letter 
to this chureh while in Rome some years 
later Here he burned the books of 
magic, and disturbed the business of the 
silversmith, who caused a riot and in 
consequence Paul left the city. The 


man who does his duty need not expect 
all the people to be his friends. What 
we need today is more men who dare to 
disturb the 
idols. 


worship of gold and silver 
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Methodist Veterans Meet 
at Bull Run. 

Northern and Southern Methodists met 
recently on the battle-field of Bull Run. 


Dr. John F. Goucher was present repre- 
senting Bishop Cranston and_ spoke. 
Bishop Eugene R. Hendix, the senior 


bishop of the southern branch of Method- 
ism, made an address. The two speakers 
clasped hands over the Manassas peace 
tablet. Near by was the Sudley Methodist 
Episcopal chureh, South, in which 
General Jackson stopped for prayers 
during 1862. The company repaird by 
motor for a visit to this church. 


Iowa Pastor Goes 
to London. 

The story of the circumstances under 
which the committee of City Temple, 
London, became acquainted with Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton is a very interest- 
ing one. The Iowa pastor has been print- 
ing his sermons for a number of years 


and finally one was reproduced in the 
Christian World, a London periodical. 
His. utterances in this journal were of 


such character that the British public be- 
came interested in him. The evangelical 


note is being sounded in Mr. Newton’s 
sermons in England these days. His 


hero is David Swing, whose biography he 


wrote as the first of his books. The 
British say of him that he is ‘‘ frankly 
rhetorical in the American style of 
rhetoric’’ and ‘‘his eloquence rushes 


along like a torrential cataract.’’ 
Theological School Turns 
Away Students. 

Men who would enroll in the 
School of Theology (Methodist) must 
now on a waiting list. Fifty new 
students were accepted this fall but forty 
were turned away for lack of room. These 
students came from all parts of the 
country. This indicates that there is not 
a lack of theological students to the ex- 
tent that has been reported. 


Boston 


ro 


Plan Union of Russian 
and English Churches. 

Archdeacon Rogers of Fon du Lae con- 
tributes to a recent number of a German 
theological journal an article on pro- 
posed co-operation between the English 
and Orthodox churches. The archdeacon 
visited Russia in 1903 and is conversant 
with the customs of the Orthodox church 
of that country. The German editor re- 
presents the ‘‘old’’ Catholies of Ger- 
many. The German editor resents what 
seems to him an effort to establish the 


English and Slavie peoples in a place of 


leadership that would be quite 
tionable as the 
has 


as objec- 
leadership of the pop 
past. He demands a 
rion and polities. 


been in the 
separation of relig 


University Studies 


Indians. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Shortridge are full 
blooded Chilkat Indians of Alaska and 


been the mission 


they have educated in 
schools. They have been selected by 
John Wanamaker and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania to make an 
exhaustive study of the history, ethnology 
and language of the Chilkat Indians. In 
addition to the contribution to 

this will be a great to the 
missionary 
the world. 


science, 


service Luture 





operations in this section of 


Close Sunday Schools 
in Philadelphia. 

The plague of infantile paralysis in the 
east has resulted in an order from the 
health department of Philadelphia clos- 
ing all the Sunday-schools of the city. 
No children under sixteen years of age 
will be permitted to attend the church 
services. ‘It is also a possibility that the 
public schools will not be opened on 
schedule. The whole city is living under 
a most rigid quarantine. 


More Money for 
French Protestants. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has secured $60,- 
000 of the $150,000 fund needed for the 
French Protestant churehes. Secretary 
Macfarland has been very insistent that 
the total amount be raised, for the close 
of the war these churches will face the 
greatest opportunity of their history 
Without aid they will in many cases 
perish utterly. 


Raise Monument 
to Secretary. 

The London Missionary 
gather as a monument to their late secre- 
tary, Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, a_ fund 
with which to edueate and support higher 
native agents in the fields of the society. 
It is proposed to secure fifty thousand 
dollars, the interest on which will equip 
and support about thirty workmen. 


Society will 


Missionary Review 
Changes Hands. 

The Missionary Review of the World 
has been a standard publication which 


was edited by the late Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson and published for many years 
by Funk and Wagnalls. It will be 


Missionary Review Pub- 
of which Dr. Robert E. 


published by the 
lishing Company, 


Speer is president, after Sept. 1. Dr. 
Speer will give character to the journal 
and this guaranteés that it will treat 


Missions in an up-to-date fashion entire- 
ly. 


Theologian Visits 
Orient. 

Dr. A. H. Strong, the veteran theolo- 
gian of the Baptist denomination, and 
president emeritus of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, will sail for the 
orient on Sept. 23. He will be accom- 
panied by several members of his family. 
His party will spend considerable time in 
Japan, China and India. They plan to 


be in India in the cool season. Dr. Strong 
will refuse all speaking engagements. He 
will spend eight months on the trip. 
Pastor Assists 

Consul. 

Rev. George R. Montgomery has re- 
signed as assistant pastor at Madison 
Square chureh, New York, to remain in 
Turkey as assistant to Ambassador Elkus. 
Mr. Montgomery went to Constantinople as 
charge d’affaires when Ambassador Mor- 
genthau returned to this country last 

inter. Mr. Montgomery is _ peculiarly 


} 


qualified for his new task by his thorough 
knowledge of the Turkish language— 
gained through his experience in Smyrna 
as a missionary. 


Protestant Parade for 

Pittsburg. 

churches of Pittsburg held a Prot- 
Numerous 


The 
estant Parade 


on 


Sept. 2. 





lodges and patriotic fraternal organiza- 
tions also participated in the parade. A 
committee tas hal tue enterprise im 
hand for a year. It 1s reporied that 
there were about 100,000 people in line. 


Missions Bring Peace in 
Latin America. 

The feeling between Indians and 
Spaniards in Latin America has been the 
opposite of cordial in days gone by. 
Indians have often been characterized as 
dumb as mules, and the Indians on the 
other hand have regarded Spaniards as 
haughty and over-bearing. The evan- 
gelical missions have brought better Seel- 
ing between the races. In Guatamala 
there has recently been passed a mini- 
mum wage law in behalf of the Indians 
of the country. 


Bishop Heads Dry 


Movement. 
The Rt. Rev. Thomas Nicholson, bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in 


Chicago, has accepted the position of 
president of the Dry Chicago Federation. 
He is now in the mountains of the west 
recuperating his health but in the early 
fall an active campaign will be begun. 
The effort of the organization is to get 
the question of licensing saloons on the 
ballot in the city election next spring. 
Rev. Philip Yarrow is the Superintendent 
of the organization. 


Lutheran Young People Meet. 

The Luther League which held a con- 
vention in Toledo recently has joined 
most heartily in the movement to honor 
the great founder of their denomination 
next year. They also seek more unity for 
the Lutheran movement in this country. 





Kent and Madsen Maps 


A New Series of Historical 
Maps 
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Disciples Table Talk, 





Ira M. Boswell, H 


Kentucky’s State Convention 


ive part on the morning program A Re 
w and Outlook service will be held also 

in which state officers and department su 
rintendents will participate The follow 
pecial features will be included in this 
Recognition of standard Bible 

the award of the county banner and 

u tior of standard 1 il mrches 

\\ N briney will lead in a wriod 
f nter session and FE. L. Powell will preach 
rmon Early in the afternoon will be 
eatured an Orphans’ Home session, con 


lucted by J. S. Hilton John Christopher- 


on will speak on the rural church institute, 
ind J. D. Armistead on the Lexington School 
f Methods Three talks will be given on 
Rible-school extension in Kentucky and P 
H. Moss will tell the story of “Bible School 
Wor Among the Negroes;” W. C. Bower 
following with an address on “National 
Bible School Work.” At 5:30 will come the 
Adult Bible Class Banquet, with J. H. Rich 
mone as toastmaster Addresses will be 
\ by Roger T. Nooe and W. C. Pearce. 
In the Special Adult Bible Class Session, 
in the evening, interesting features will be 
demonstration session of an organized 
iss, in charge of Glenn B. Murdock, State 
Adult superintendent, and with C. T. Hen 
dricks, of Paris, as teacher W. C. Pearce 


will give an address on the Organized Adult 


Bible Class 
Several conferences will be held during 
the convention 








lent and pastor olf 





tendent of the International Sunday School 


association.” Professor Athearn and family 


will have church membership with the St. 
James Christian church, of which Mark 
Wayne Williams is pastor 

Fifty Years in the Christian 

Ministry. 

It is an unusual record which has been 
made by John W. Allen, pioneer Disciple 
pastor and now living in Spokane, Wash., 
preaching as he has opportunity. Mr. Al- 
len’s friends in Spokane, in former charges 


and elsewhere recently celebrated with him 
the completion of fifty years of service in 


the ministry. On this occasion his relatives 
presented him with 150 copies of a souvenir 
brochure containing memorials to his min- 
istry A committee also presented him with 


1 purse of nearly $500 sent by loving friends. 
Following is the list of donors: Jacksonville, 


Ill., church, $38.85; First Christian church, 
Omaha, $25.00; Central Christian church, 
Spokane, $30.00; Chas. C. Chapman, $100; 


Charlie Roberts, $25.00; Geo. H. Grombacher, 
$10.00; Franklin Cirele church, Cleveland, O., 
$78.50; Jackson Boulevard church, Chicago, 
$125. Mr. Allen preached his anniversary 
sermon from the same text from which he 
preached fifty years ago, “I am the way, the 
truth and the life.” His late sermon was 
preached at Central church Spokane, of 
which he is a member and an elder emeritus. 
During the following week a union picnic was 
given, at which seven churches did honor to 
t he friend It was on this occasion that 
the gifts were presented to Mr. Allen The 
} hes served by the veteran preacher dur- 
ng the fifty vears are Johnstown, Pa.; 
maha, Nel Grayvill Ill.; Shelbyville, 
1} lacksonville, Ill Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; Franklin Cirelk Cleveland; Dean 
Avenue and Jackson Avenue churches, Spo 


Mr. Allen 
American Society. 


kane 
or the 


was at one time president 


Northwest Texas Camp 
Meeting 
The ¥ teenth annual the 


session of 


North 


west Texas Camp Meeting was held late 


year 





September 7, 1916 


in August. Overthirty Texas counties anda 
number of States had representatives pres- 
ent This organization is a unique one; its 
affairs are managed by directors chosen from 
different callings—lawyers, cowmen, min- 
et Revivals have been held each 
with the exception of twe or three, 
the organization of the association 
nineteen years The next one will 
held at Spur in August, 1917. More than 
3,000 persons have been added to the church 


isters, 
ve ar 
since 


be 


ago 


by these efforts. About thirty are reported 
for this year J. L. Haddock, of Erick, 
Okla., and J. T. MeKissick, of Harriman, 
Tenn., did the preaching. The following 


were among the preachers present at the late 
meeting: Randolph Clark, Stephenville; G. 
W. Davis, Benjamin: J. E. Chase, Lubbock; 
G. W. Williams, Austin; J. S. Stockard, Cis 
Wm. Pearn, Snyder; Hilory G. Bedford, 


Midland; T. F. Weaver, Sweetwater; E. M. 
Douthit, Spur; S. H. Holmes, Vernon; F. G. 
Jones, Midland, and I. C. Fifield, Portales, 
N. M 
Community Work in Indiana 
Churches. 

W. H. Newlin, pastor at Brownsburg, 
Ind., is engaged in a new community move- 


ment. <A recent issue of the Brownsburg 
Record reports as follows: “What may be 
termed a Triangular Rural Church Chau- 
tauqua will be held in the Christian 
churches at Brownsburg, Jamestown and 
Advance, from September 25 to 29. Parallel 
sessions will be held in the three towns, 


and the program which is now being pre- 
pared by Ministers Newlin, Halstead and 
Kelley, will provide for the talent at the 
different points, the speakers being shunted 
back and forth for the different periods. 
There will be addresses on all different ac- 
tivities of Christian life and church work 
by specialists. To relate the program to 
the larger community life there will be ad- 
dresses by the workers in the extension de- 
partment of Purdue University, and the clos- 
ing address on Friday evening, Sept. 29, by 
Dr. J. N. Hurty on ‘Community Sanitation.’ 
The entire program will be of such a nature 
as will appeal to all persons interested in 
church work and community uplift, and a 
large attendance is expected from this and 
adjoining communities.” 


Joseph A. Serena, president of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo., reports that al- 
ready the enrollment of the college has 
reached the capacity of the buildings. 


The Misses Josepha and Stella Frank- 
lin of Anderson, Ind., will depart this week 
for India, to take up their missionary work 
again. Miss Josepha Franklin, who is sup- 
ported by Central church, Anderson, will go 
to Damoh, India, and Miss Stella Franklin 
will be stationed at Mungeli, India. While 
on the 10,000-mile journey the two mission- 
aries will stop at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, and Hongkong, China. 


The Boys’ department of Central church, 
Des Moines, Ia., enjoyed a five days’ camping 


trip “up the river” last month. About 
twenty-five boys made the trip. Prizes were 
given the ones keeping the neatest tents. 


Norman Brighton, who has resigned the 
work at Park Avenue, Des Moines, has en- 
tered the evangelistic field. 


H. F. Rector, of Madisonville, O., began 
his new work at Plainfield, Ind., Sept. 1. 


—John S. Zeran, who has taken the work 
of the state superintendency of missions of 
Arkansas, asks for the co-operation of all 
churches of the state in his important task. 


Danville, Ind., is planning large things 
religiously for this winter. A union cam- 
paign is scheduled for November 12 to De- 
cember 19 Chas. O Lee, of the First 
church, reports that Grover C. Little, of Chi- 
been called as recreational di 
for the year. Community center work 
carried on for eight months this 
rather than six last year. Much 
equipment is being placed in position 
for the community work, and about four 
times as much money will be expended upon 
this feature of the church’s activity. 


cago, has 
rector 

will be 
as 


new 


September 7, 1916 


—Linn D. Cartwright, of Fort Collins, 
Colo., reports five persons added to the mem- 
bership there at one service. 


—Goshen, Ind., First church, will have a 
new building, to be erected in the spring. 


—Charles W. Clark, of Sayre, Pa., has suc- 
ceeded A, F. Sanderson at Central church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The pulpit at Central has 
been supplied during the summer by D. H. 
Bradbury. 


—F. A. Massey, of South Bend, has been 
called to take the pulpit at LaPorte, in 
place of D. L. Berry, resigned. 


—Indiana Endeavorers met the last week in 
August in state convention at Muncie, and 
the largest attendance in the history of the 
state organization is reported. Garry L. 
Cook gave an address during the session. 


—William Oeschger, recently resigned from 
the chancellorship of Cotner University, 
Bethany, Neb., spent a brief vacation in 
Salt Lake City and Seattle. Mr. Oeschger 
is now president of the state missionary 80- 
ciety. 


—N. H. Robertson has resigned at Wat- 
seka, Ill. During his four years’ pastorate 
the membership of this church has been 
doubled. 


At the farewell service conducted by H. 
W. Carpenter at Shelbyville, Ky., over 
$1,000 was subscribed to pay off a long- 
standing church debt. Mr. Carpenter be 
comes Chancellor of Transylvania this 
autumn. 


—J. N. 
chairman of 


Haymaker, of Wichita, Kan., 
the location committee of the 
international convention of the Church of 
Christ, reports that four cities have al 
ready put in their application for the 1917 
meeting: Kansas City, Mo.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Buffalo, N. Y. and Oklahoma City. 


—Dr. Mary Longdon, who has secured a 
post-graduate medical degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, sailed for India 
August 24. Miss Neva Nicholson, a grad- 
uate of Drake University and who has 
spent two years at the College of Missions, 
expected to sail with her. 


A Banner Indiana 
County. 

Chas. 0. Lee, of the Danville, Ind., church, 
reports that Hendricks county is now 
thoroughly organized after the state plan; 
during the last year quarterly meetings 
of the board have been held, and a splendid 
mid-winter conference conducted. The coun 
ty has become a living-link of the Foreign 
Society, raising about $750 for the work of 
Herbert Smith, at Lotumbe, Africa. During 
the coming year the county will also strive 
to become a living-link under the American 
Society. There are 13 churches in Hendricks 
county, all of them having regular preaching 
except one which has called a pastor. Three 

meetings have beer 
this vear: at Pittsboro 

Huston ministers it Nort 
Lee Tinsley leads and 
inder the leadership of W. H 
county meeting will be held at 

30-Oct. 1 k. E. Snoddy, of 
will deliver lectures on 

and a dinner in the 
church will be 


unusually successful 
held in the county 

where Frank 
Salem, where 
Brownsburg. 

Newlin, The 
Danville, Sept 
Transylvania, 
this « 
basement of the 
ing occasion 


tour 
ecasion, basket 


an interest 
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Program of the Illinois Convention 


Held at Central Church, Peoria, Sept. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
MISSIONS PROGRAM. 
Monday Evening, September 11. 

5:00—Young Woman’s Circle Conference 
and Luncheon at Y. W. C. A.. Addresses 
by Mrs. E. M. Bowman, Chicago; Miss Al- 
lena Grafton, Indianapolis; Miss Myrta 
Pearson, Eureka. 

7:30—Central Christian Church. 

7:30—Song Service, led by W. E. M. 
Hackleman. Scripture Reading and Prayer, 
Mrs Anna Barbre Colegrove, State Vice 
President, Taylorville. Naming of Conven- 
tion Committees. Announcements. 

8:15—Address—“The Panama Conference 
and the New Missionary Opportunities for 
Latin America.” Rev. S. G. Inman, Execu- 
tive Secretary Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. Benediction. 


Tuesday Morning, September 12. 

9:00—Praise Service, led by Mr. Hackle- 
man. 
9:15—President’s Message, Mrs. Laura V. 
Porter, Carthage. Reports: Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Jennie Call, Springfield. 
Treasurer, Miss Henrietta Clark, Jackson- 
ville. Auditor, Miss Lillian Ross, Spring- 
field. 

10:15—Report, Young People’s 
ment, Miss Effie L. Gaddis, El Dara. 
dress, “Our Juniors,” by a Junior, 
Frances Hunter, Chicago. 
10:45—Round Table. 
11:45—Address, Miss Allena Grafton, In 
ternational Secretary Circle Work. 
12:15—Adjournment. 


Depart- 
Ad 
Miss 


Afternoon. 
Song and Prayer 
Hackleman. 
Business 
Board, 


2:00 
Prof 

2:15 
of State 
mittees. 

8:00 
in on India 


Service, led by 


Recommendations 
Report of Com- 


Period: 
Miss Call. 
Song. Address, “A Layman’s Look- 
Missions,” Mrs. E. M. Bowman, 
Chicago from Jhansi, Illinois’ 
Centennial Station in India 

3:45—“The Neglected Continent.” Peoria 
Auxiliary Qnartette. Address, “The Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Latin America.” S. G 
Inman. 

4:30—Announcements 
Adjournment 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Tuesday Evening, September 12. 
- Ob 
:30 
745 
iw) W elcome 


Greetings 


Closing Service. 


Pictures. 
Music 

Bible Study Walter S. 
Address. 


Rounds 
Dr. C. G. Clarke 


Musik 
:30—President’s 
ones \djournment 


Address Edgar D. 


Wednesday Morning, Septemberr3. 
9:00—Bible Study. Walter S 


9:15 “The Church That 
Beginning.” Stephen E. 


Rounds 
Jesus Started 
Fisher. 


II-t4 


9:40—Business and Reports: Report of 
Board of Directors. Treasurer. Permanent 
Fund. Bible School Superintendent. Element- 
ary Superintendent. 

10:20—State Program—Secretary John R. 
Golden. Missouri—W. D. Endres. Indiana— 
E. W. Akeman. Ohio—W. E. Hall. 

11:15—Symposium on Church Activities. 
D. N. Wetzel. 1. Every Member Canvass.— 
L. G. Huff, 2. Getting a Crowd.—C. C. 
Carpenter. 3. Mid-Week Meeting—S. W. 
Crabtree. 4. Missionary Education.— 
Charles W. Ross. 5 Saving the Weak 
Church.—W. W. Vose. 6. Personal Evan- 
gelism.—Amelia Gerke. 

12:00—Memorial Service. 

12:15—Adjournment. 


Afternoon. 

1:30—Bible Study. Ernest Reed. 

1:45—-Y. P. S. C. E. Address. B. H. 
Bruner 

2:15—‘The Church That Jesus Started— 
Its Creed.”—Stephen E. Fisher. 

2:45—Educational Session. Music by 
Eureka Department- of Music. Address— 
“Education, the Paramount Issue.” F. D. 
Kershner. Music. Report.—L. O. Lehman. 
Music. Business Session. Report I. C. E. A. 

4:30— Adjournment. 

6:00—-Eureka Banquet. 


Evening. 
Pictures and Music. 
5—Temperance Address—L. E. Sellers 
“The Life Worth While.”—F. D. 


Thursday Morning, September 14. 


9:00—Bible Study- 
9:30—Business, etc. 
10:30—“The Church that Jesus Started— 
Its Program.”—Stephen E. Fisher. 
11:00—Church Extension—George Ww. 
Muckley 
11:30—Sectional 
Redemption—Austin 
Problem.—R. B. Doan. 
12:15--Adjournment. 


Ernest Reed 


City 
Rural 


Conferences. l. 
Hunter. 2. 


Afternoon 
1:30—Sectional Conference on School Prob 
lems: 1. Elementary—Miss May Young. 
2. Secondary—Richard Heilbron. 3. Adult 
». W. Thornton 
2:15—Bible Study.—W. G. Winn 
2:30—‘The Child.”—Miss May Young. 
3:00—“Men and the Church.”—Prof. A 
W. Nolan. 
3:30-——The Preacher 
bility to the Church.” 
+: 00}— Entertainment. 


and His 
Meade E 


tesponsi 


Dutt. 


Evening 
7:00—Pictures. 
7:30—Bible Study.—W. G. 
7:45 Bible School 
ton 

8:15—Sermon—‘What 
Do to Be Saved?”—M. L. 
ment. . 


Winn. 
Address—FE. W. Thorn 
Must the 
Pontius. 


Church 
Adjourn 





4 CHURCH HYMNALS 4 








“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS” (Complete) 
“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS” (Abridged) 





“HYMNI ECCLESIAE” (Complete) 
“HYMNI ECCLESIAE” (Part One) 


Some Recent Orders 
Central, Des Moines, Ia., 500 “Gloria,” Complete 
Central, Fort Worth, Tex., 500 “Gloria,” Abridged 
First, Hopkinsville, Ky., 300 “Gloria,” Abridged 
First, Athens, Ga., 350 “Hymai,’ Complete 
The sale of these 4 church hymnals in 1915 was larger 
than any previous year. There is a Reason! 


ANY BOOK 








You desire,—theological, devotional, his- 


torical, poetry, fiction, etc., ete.—we 


ean furnish you. 








Send for Sample Copies to the Owners and Publishers 


HACKLEMAN MUSIC CO. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
7oo E. goth Street Chicago 








Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 


“eae” The Bible College of Missouri 


Fletcher Cowherd. 
From its very beginning the Church Ex si le : P - 
A biblical school of high grade. At Columbia, Missouri, 


tension work has been in the hands of busi 


ness men. The original Committee which | the educational center of the state. Adjacent to the 
University of Missouri Mutual interchange of credits. 


posed of such men as General Drake who 


wanted Deane Uae) Hae > For catalogue, write G. D. Edwards, Dean. 


of Cincinnati; Governor 











Ranshaw of Coving 





Covington The two 


r ‘emmnitios were A. I. Hobbs ©!¥* affairs. He was formerly president of 
i \. supposs the the Kansas City Real Estate Board and is 
‘ on to give e Committee ™°¥ chairman of its Public Utilities Com CHURCH SCHOOL 
mittee Last March on his own account he 
visited Cleveland and Detroit to examine Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation 
into the public utilities of those cities, the Plan No. 27. 
= of electric “— = water, street (Eetablished 1858.) 
wa tares et 1c i epo oO 
pacaateigg ; — oo t report On THE C. S. BELL CO. : HILLSBORO, OHIO 


ime to the Kansas City Real Estate Board 











r of the special committees ot 





1 new municipal 


ecently appointed A Church Home for You. 
by os @ member NEW YORK write dr. Finis Idieman, 
’ 142 West 81st St., N. Y. 


» Irame a new 





loint Board of 
Kansas City 


p al ceten Chris s 
of the Men's Bible | “Held to Answer’ 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane. 
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‘ , 
} , } 











Fletcher Cowherd 


managed 








Treasure (iravy Was 


= man and is as accurate in 
. > 


This striking novel by Mr. Macfarlane 
has created a larger advance interest 
than any other novel ever put out by 
the publishers; and they have had to 
their credit some of the “best sellers” 
of the last few years. A_ slogan of 
“100,000 by Christmas” has been set as 
the selling slogan on this book for this 
year. The price of the book is $1.35, 
postpaid. Send your order in today 
and it will be filled at once. Address 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
goo East 4oth Street. Chicago 














ry Fr y 
Fen Big Reasons Why 
Bethany Graded Lessons are being adopted by so many 
of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than 
ontained in any other series. 
are rich, vital and full of suggestion to 


is ¢ 
They 
teacher and pupil 
They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
[hey are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations 
They are printed on better paper with better bind 
and in better taste than any other series. 


ing 
lesson writer is an expert of internationa! 


Every 


reputation 
rhey are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 


several leading denominations have co-operated 
to produce them and are now using them 
; — The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
‘ . an Pn ney — — die the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 
Every Disciple school that uses them participates 


the Safety Savings and 1) is : 
a mutual savings institu in and promotes a great Christian union enter- 
184 and has managed it from the prise 
being first the Secretary and SAM 

é ts sident This institution has as SEND FOR RETURNABLE PLES. 
aets of two and one-quarter million dollars * . ° ° 
He ie director of the Commonwealth Ne Disciples Publication Society 
ee ee 700 EAST FORTIETH STREET CHICAGO 
ru omy iny 

He takes great interest in Kansas City’s 
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(| The Acme 
of Artistic 


Excellence 


j A Chance 
i] . 1 
. to Practice 





















































Absolutely 
The Best 





Christian 
Union 











































































































































































































The Editor for the Disci- 
These Lessons are Pro- 





ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
duced by the Codperation | } ison, Possesses Full Edito- 


of a Dozen Leading Chris- ria] Rights in the Bethany 


tien Denominations ‘ essons. 
















































































Don’t Let 








Every Les- Your School 





















































cam Witter Lag Behind 
an Expert 







































































Put Your School in the Front Rank by 
Adopting these Lessons at once 
THE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St., Unicagy. 
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BEGINNERS 
3-6 years 
THE SUNDAY KINDERGARTEN: 
GAME, GIFT, AND STORY 
By 


Cc. 8. Ferris 


Fach lesson has its story, games, 
and handwork adapted to the child 
The stories are from the Bible, from 


myth and legend, or from nature. 
Songs with music for each lesson 
are. in the teacher’s book. The 
leaflets make attractive gifts to be 


taken home 
Teacher's $1.50, postage 


14 oz.) 


manual 


extra, (weight, 1 Ib 
1} istrated story Leaflets for each 
pupil, 75 cents, postage extra 
weight, 14 oz.) 
Name 
Address 


JUNIORS 
10-13 years 


Grad a 5-8 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By H. W. Gates 
‘ = 

4 graphic, accurate, and well-s 
lected arrangement of the life of 
Jesus fr the hero viewpoint It 
" t resent the clearest pos 
} f th personality of 

The autho 
Pictur und maps are furnished 

notebook 

’ 

‘ ! l 


Name 


Address 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


Atkin 


eee ee ee 





PRIMARY 
6-8 years. Grades, 1-3. 
CHILD RELIGION IN SONG AND STORY. 
By G. L. Chamberlin and M. R. Kern. 
Book I. The Child in His World. 
Book II. Walks with Jesus in His Home Country. 
Two interchangeable volumes, each completely 
equipping the teacher for primary work. Each 
manual contains fifty songs with music, a care- 
fully planned order of service for each Sunday, 
stories, prayers, and texts—all arranged in 
groups about certain important ethical and re- 
ligious ideas 
Teacher’s manual, 
(weight 1 Ib. 12 oz.). 
} Pupil’s notebook, each 50 cents, postage extra 
(weight, 10 oz.). 


each $1.25, postage extra 


Book I Teachers’ manual. 
Pupil’s notebook. 
Rook II Teachers’ manual. 
Pupil’s notebook 
Name 
Address 





The 
Completely Graded 


Constructive Studies 


For the 
MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Published By 
The University of 
Chicago Press 
| \ } VB iI KK 
COMPLETE GRADATION 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


| ‘vy, 4 4it nt and ma 




































STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL AC 


CORDING TO MARK 
- bp i 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK 
OF SAMUEL 


ars} 
a & Villett 


Name 


Address 





HIGH SCHOOL AGE OR ADULT BIBLI 
CLASSES 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By |. B. Bure 
¢} " ‘ lesus 
~ ‘ piou 
| ‘ 81.25. 1 tace « tra we t s Zz 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS 
1} { | (‘har ‘ ’ 
phet ta i and 
mt en Te in approach 
moral ivi ind social situations in our day 


ext, $1.25, postage ght 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By G. H. Gilbert 
Phe a 


extra Wel 


thor this cours has nosen 


ving 


met 


l t & a ' tave extra veight | lb. 8 « 
Name 
Address 























JUNIORS 
9-11 years. 
Grades 4-6. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BIBLE FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN. 


By G. L. Chamberlin. 


The Bible rightly introduced to 
children commands their interest, re- 
spect, and deepest affection. So in- 
troduced, it enters into life. This 
course offers a survey of the whole 
Bible in one year, inspiring the 
pupils to read the stories for them- 
selves. 

[) Teacher's manual $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 4 oz.). 

[) Pupils’ notebook 25 cents, post- 
paid 29 cents. 


Name. . 
Address. 





INTERMEDIATES 
11-13 years 
Grades 7-9 
OLD TESTAMENT STORY 
By C. H. Corbett. 
The story the Hebrew people 
from Moses to Solomon is given in 
an interesting and continuous. nar 


of 


rative. The course is filled with a 
genuine atmosphere of the ancient 
life. The artistic leaves in the note 


book give variety as well as occupa 
tion to the restless children. 

Teacher's manual $1.00, 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 oz.). 
] Pupil’s notebook 65 cents 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 2 


postage 


postage 


oz.) 








Name 


Address 





INTERMEDIATES 

13-14 

Grades 8-10 

HEROES OF ISRAEL. 


By T. G 







years 


Soares 


his course emphasizes in a re 


markable manner the religious values 
the Old 


Testament for bovs and 


girls in the early teens 


re icher s 


manual $1.00. postage 
extra (weight 1 Ib. 4 oz 
Pupil’s textbook $1.00 postage 
extra weight 1 Ib. 10 oz 


Name 


Address 







HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
14-18 years 
THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 
By Fr. W Johnson 


\ textbook 
tory 


based the 


course in 


labora 
method it applied 
Christianity for high-school boys 

Pext $1.00, postage extra (weight 
1 Ih) 


on 


LIVES WORTH LIVING 


By E eS Peabody 


4 series of biographies ‘ biblical 


ind modern women for older girls 
- 
ind young women today 
Text $1.00, postage extra (weight 


1 Ih. 4 







Name 


Address 
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